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ROLLING ALONG 
TO SUCCESS 


14-year-old boy who is British Men’s 
Figure-Skating Champion 


During the summer months the roller skating rink on the 
pier at Great Yarmouth is packed with holiday-makers. Some 
glide round completely at their ease ; others cling anxiously to 
the wooden rails. But when the session ends, accomplished 
skaters and beginners alike stay to admire the fair-haired, 
stocky boy who darts on the rink. Their “oohs” and “aahs” 
pay unmistakable tribute to the boy’s skill; but few of the 
onlookers realise that this boy they are watching is in fact the 
Men’s Figure-Skating Champion of Great Britain. His name 


is Richard Balls and he is only 

TTichard takes little notice of on- 
^ lookers; to him his perform¬ 
ance on the rink at Yarmouth is 
a serious training period, perhaps 
his second or third of the day. His 
training is particularly, important 
at the moment for in October he 
is off to Italy to compete in the 
world championships in Bologna. 

Although Richard himself does 
not rate his chances of success too 
highly, his coach. Miss Jocelyn 
Taylor, is quite optimistic. 
“Richard will fare better than any 
British skater has done in the 
past,” she says. “He is a really 
outstanding skater and is practising 
very hard to be at his best next 
month. I am going to Italy with 
him and we shall be working to¬ 
gether right up to the very day of 
the competition.” 

Richard is also working hard 
outside the rink—to get some 
pocket-money to spend in Italy. 
When I met him he had just 
finished “luggaging” at the rail- 


fourteen. 

way station—carrying holiday¬ 
makers’ bags to taxis or nearby 
hotels. 

Although so young, Richard is 
already , an experienced performer. 
He began skating when he was 
four, after his mother had found 
him trying on her roller-skating 
boots. At eight he had his first 
lesson ; and by the time he was 
eleven his coach was certain that 
here was a future British cham¬ 
pion. 

During the past few years 
Richard has spent a great deal of 
his spare time on skates. In the 
Winter he puts in two hours’ 
skating before school, and when 
his lessons are over he hurries 
back to the rink for another three- 
hour training spell. When the 
summer holidays come he practises 
three times every day. 

“He has tremendous concentra¬ 
tion,” says Miss Taylor. “It en¬ 
ables him to get through an 
enormous amount of work in 



King John’s treasure 
in the Wash 


A crowd of eager young 
visitors swarming on one of 
the locos at the railway 
works at Eastleigh, near 
Southampton. 


training, and helps him to stay un¬ 
ruffled in competitions if he should 
fall or there are any hold-ups.” 

His coolness was certainly 
demonstrated in the British cham¬ 
pionships. Richard started the 
figure-skating section of the com¬ 
petition at 1.30; but because of a 
hitch it was not until 11.20 that 
night that he was able to go on 
the rink again to complete the free 
skating. In spite of the delay he 
gave a faultless display and was 
an easy winner. 

Skating too quickly 


Apprentices from Birmingham, 
Nottingham, and other Midland 
towns are spending their holidays 
digging for'the famous treasure 
which King John lost while cross¬ 
ing the Wash in 1216. 

Since that happened large areas 
have been reclaimed from the 
Wash as farmland and the route 
the royal baggage wagons are 
believed to have taken from 
King's Lynn towards Lincolnshire 
is now well inland. It is possible 


that they were overwhelmed by a 
high tide while travelling along a 
ridge of clay forming a causeway 
across what was then the estuary 
of the River Nene. 

A map of this causeway was 
made a few years ago by means 
of resistance meters which located 
what appears to be a ridge of clay 
beneath the topsoil. Preliminary 
drillings in the area have since 
revealed promising traces of silver 
and gold. 



YOUNG PLANE-SPOTTER 
GETS A PRIVATE VIEW 


Richard does his free skating to 
a combination of music from 
Carmen and The Flying Dutch¬ 
man , chosen after much considera¬ 
tion. “I like classical music,” ex¬ 
plains Richard. “But this selec¬ 
tion also has a special purpose—it 
helps to slow me down. I like 
to skate fast—too fast, apparently, 
for when I took part in a competi¬ 
tion a few years ago the judge said 
I was like a bull in a china shop.” 

Young Richard has obviously 
cured that tendency, for in the past 
year he has won six major com¬ 
petitions, including the Silvester 
Bowl for the third year running 
and, with his 12-year-old partner 
Jennifer Johns, the junior pairs 
championship of Great Britain. 

One problem Richard has not 
yet solved is that of growing! 
His trousers have a habit of get¬ 
ting too small for him—which can 
be very awkward when, as his 
coach said, “He is doing split 
jumps nearly as high as himself!” 

On the other hand, boots do not 
last long enough for Richard to 

Continued on pase 2 


A 14 - year - old Gloucester 
schoolboy, Ian Marr, was a special 
guest of the R.A.F. the other day; 
he was invited to R.A.F. Gaydon, 
Warwickshire, to a private view¬ 
ing of a Messerschmitt ME 262, 
German jet-propelled fighter of 
the Second World War. 

Ian is a keen plane-spotter and 
his visit to Gaydon followed an¬ 
other that he had paid last April 
on hearing that the German plane 
was to be on permanent loan 


A bear with toothache recently 
provided a big job for animal 
doctors at the Taronga Park Zoo, 
Sydney. It had had an abscessed 
tooth for years, but drugs failed 
to make a cure so it had to come 
out. 

As the bear stands 12 feet high 


there. On that occasion he cycled 
30 miles from his home only to 
find he was much too early. But 
the station „ commander. Group 
Captain. G. H. Everitt, was im¬ 
pressed by the lad’s enthusiasm 
and when the ME 262 did arrive 
invited him over specially to see 
it. 

The plane will not be on view 
to other members of the public 
until the station’s At Home day, 
16th September. 


the vets had to give it plenty of 
anaesthetic—enough for 20 men 
in fact. And then the operation 
took five hours, so stubborn was 
the tooth. But it was a 
pronounced success, though the 
bear had a sore head for days. 

[ © Fleetway Publications Ltd7, 1961 | 


Bear with a sore head 
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WORK OF THE WHIPS 

IN PARLIAMENT 


The Children’s Newspaper, 2nd September, 1961 


In the House of Commons there is a group of M.P.s whose task 
is to manage the affairs of their political parties and to organise 
their forces both in debates and in divisions—that is , in the voting 
lobbies . (/// the House of Lords there is a group of peers with 
similar duties .) 

They are called Whips , a name that comes from the hunting 
term used to describe the men who keep the hounds together in 
the field . In Parliament it is the job of the Whips to keep the 
members together to some extent , and the CN Parliamentary 
Correspondent here explains how the system works . 


TXThen an M.P. is elected, under 
** our political system, he 
supports a particular party and, in 
general, its policies and prin¬ 
ciples, He is thus expected to 
-vote for “the party line” in 
Parliament—although it is recog¬ 
nised that there are some ques¬ 
tions about which a member's 
conscience will not allow him to 
support his party, (Capital Punish¬ 
ment is an example,) 

The first duty of M.P.s who 
belong to the Government party 
is to keep that 
p a r t y in 
power. If the 
Government 
is defeated in 
the Commons 
on a major 
issue, it must 
resign. It will 
only be 
defeated, of 
course, if a 
decisive num¬ 
ber of its sup¬ 
porters either 
vote against it or do not vote at 
all. It is thus one of the duties of 
the Government Whips to see that 
there are always enough members 
of their particular party, either in 
the House or within easy reach, to 
ensure a majority when a division 
is about to take place. 

A defeat of the Government in 
the Lords does not count because 
the upper chamber is not elected. 

There are 13 Whips for each 
party, Conservative and Labour, 


Hr. Martin 
Redmayne, M.P. 


in the present Commons to keep 
several hundred M.P.s on their 
toes. Upon the Whips depends 
the smooth running of business in 
the chamber. 

Each Whip must also be aware 
of any strong feeling in his own 
party and try to foresee and 
avoid conflicts which might arise 
—as has happened in the past— 
threatening to weaken the party. 

The Whips also send 4 out 
weekly circulars to each member 
and these circulars are also 
called whips. 
They draw 
a member's 
attention to 
the coming 
week’s busi¬ 
ness at which 
his attendance 
in the House 
is “particu- 
1 a r1y” re¬ 
quested. That 
word is under¬ 
lined once, 
twice, or three 
times to indicate the degree 
of importance attached to any 
special item of business. A 
“three-line whip” means that the 
member must attend, even if he 
has to return from abroad. 

A particularly heavy respon¬ 
sibility rests upon the Govern¬ 
ment Chief Whip. He is always 
a Minister, holding the office of 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury (the chief Government 
department), but he is not a 



Mr. Herbert 
Bowden, M.P. 


member of the Cabinet though he 
can and does attend Cabinet 
meetings. And he keeps in close 
touch with the Prime Minister. 

As Government business— 
mostly legislation—takes up most 
of Parliament's time nowadays, 
the Government Chief Whip's 
chief task is to arrange the time¬ 
table for months ahead and see 
that it is kept to. 

The present holder of this office 
is a former soldier, Mr. Martin 
Redmayne, who has been Con¬ 
servative M.P. for Rushcliffe in 
Nottinghamshire since 1950. 
Entering politics after war service, 
he became a Government Whip 
ten years ago. Between 1955-59 
he was deputy Chief Whip under 
Mr. Edward Heath, now Lord 
Privy Seal. 

Collaboration 

His rival, the Opposition Chief 
Whip, is Mr. Herbert William 
Bowden, Labour M.P. for South- 
West Leicester, who is 56. He 
first entered Parliament in 1945 
and, after four years as deputy, 
became Chief Whip in 1955 when 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell was elected 
Leader of the Labour Party. 

One of Mr. Bowden’s. duties is 
to arrange Commons business in 
collaboration with Mr. Redmayne 
because, during a fixed number of 
days in a session, the Opposition 
has the right to raise questions 
for debate. 

Whips do not make speeches 
in Parliament, Mr. Bowden, for 
instance, has not spoken in the 
House for the past seven-and-a- 
half years. But behind closed 
doors the Chief Whips have 
plenty to say, especially if things 
go wrong. Their task is a heavy 
one, as everyone in Parliament 
knows full well. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The High Streetat Colchester (Essex), 
the Camalodunum of the Romans 


ROLLING ALONG 
TO SUCCESS 

Continued -from page 1 

outgrow them ; in the past year he 
has worn out no fewer than five 
pairs. 

Not surprisingly, Richard has 
little time for hobbies apart from 
some occasional fishing. But he 
has entered the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh’s Award Scheme, and has 
already been on the required ex¬ 
cursion, camping out all night. 

“1 used to go swimming,” added 
Richard. “But I had to give it 
up. I found that when I went on 
to the rink afterwards my legs felt 
like jelly.” 

That remark prompted the ques¬ 
tion: does he feel nervous before 
competitions? “Sometimes I do 
and sometimes I don’t,” he 
answered. “I can’t explain it.” 
Then his blue eyes twinkled and 
he ran his hand through his 
cropped hair. “I expect I will in 
Italy.” 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


MY HAT! 



All girls like new hats, and 
this Canadian Pacific Airlines 
stewardess likes them so 
much that she collects them 
wherever she flies. 


Scotsmen everywhere are being 
asked to raise £50,000 for a bronze 
statue of Robert the Bruce to be 
set up at Bannockburn, scene of 
his famous victory in 1314. 

Tiny fish in the water-cooling 
system caused the breakdown of 
a £1,000,000 electronic brain in 
Chicago. 

Musicians from British univer¬ 
sities are making, a concert tour 
of Austrian refugee camps. 


In dealing with bee sw'arms this 
Summer, a member of the Leices¬ 
tershire and Rutland Beekeepers’ 
Association has been stung 400 
times. 

Grizzly bears in America's Yel¬ 
lowstone National Park are to be 
caught and fitted with small radio 
transmitters, so that naturalists can 
keep a check on their movements. 

Skin divers have started salvage 
work on the wreck of the Anson, 
a naval frigate that sank off Porth- 
leven, Cornwall, in 1807. She is 
believed to contain bullion. 

American airmen at the 
U.S.A.F. base at Sculthorpe, Nor¬ 
folk, gave 812 pints of blood in 
four days to the National Blood 
Transfusion Service. 

A £70,000,000 atomic power 
station "is to be built on South¬ 
ampton Water. 

THEY SAY ... 

. JJave statisticians noticed that 
the safest means of travel is 
by rocket? At present the 
casualties per passenger-mile are 
nil. A \etter in the Daily Telegraph 

JPat children are criticised by 
their schoolteachers, frowned 
upon by their doctors, teased by 
their fellows, and horrified by 
their mirrors. 

Mrs. P. Pod well of Ipswich , writing 
in the British Medical Journal 




PICTURE 

LIBRARY 


brings you 
2 SMASHING 
NEW 

PICTURE-STORIES 

featuring popular characters , 
from 11 Princess ”—the famous 
weekly magazine for schoolgirls, 


Sally in Italy 

Follow the exciting ad¬ 
ventures of Sally, the 
circus ballerina ! 

Sue at Sandybeach 

See what happens to the 
Day family on holiday. 

There’s adventure, fun and 
even romance in the soft 
summer breeze I 

ON SALE FROM MONDAY, 21ST AUGUST, 

AT NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS, PRICE 1 - EACH. 
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Schoolboy’s miniature 
hovercraft 


Advertiser’s Announcement 



Courage of the 
Parachute 
Sergeant 

The George Medal has been 
awarded to Sergeant Albert Small 
of the Parachute Regiment for 
courage and devotion to duty on 
14th May when a training balloon 
burst at Hornchurch, Essex. 

Sergeant Small was instructing 
three Territorial parachutists to 
jump from a wooden cage when 
the supporting balloon burst and 
started hurtling to the ground, 
800 feet below. At 600 feet, 
though the cage was tilting badly, 
he managed to get two of the 
men out. 

Then instead of jumping, he 
himself stayed to help the third 
man; and together, having braced 
their bodies against the sides of 
the cage as it hit the ground, 
they succeeded in escaping 
serious injury. 


Young Canadians adopt 
Greek schools 

Canadian schoolchildren have 
adopted more than 2,700 Greek 
schools under a friendship pro¬ 
gramme promoted by the Junior 
Red Cross. They are. sending 
school supplies and first-aid kits 
in chests built by woodwork 
classes. 


Eighteen - year - old Graham 
Goold. helped by his brother 
Bernard, making some adjustments 
to his miniature hovercraft, j 
Graham, who lives at Eye, Suf¬ 
folk, built it in his spare time, and 
it took him about 400 hours. And 
next Tuesday morning he will use 
it to illustrate a lecture he is giv¬ 
ing in Norwich to the British 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

His lecture, “Transport on a 
cushion of air,” will be given in 
the section devoted to Science in 
the Sixth Form. 

Another feature of this meeting 
of the British Association (the 
123rd) will be the Science in 
Schools Exhibition. This will 
include field study work in 
Geography. Geology, and Biology 
carried out by Norwich schools. 



. Portable radio for 
a CN reader 

Congratulations to Elisabeth 
Clements of Liverpool, who won the 
Decca Portable Radio offered in our 
competition of 29th July. Fountain- 
pens have been sent to the following : 
Joyce Anderson, Gateshead ; Robert 
Ankcorn, Redditch ; John Daly, 
Falkirk ; Janis Flower, Wolver¬ 
hampton ; Emily Falk, Warminster ; 
Douglas Johnstone, Lerwick ; James 
Lonergan, Hayes ; Charles Smith, 
Belfast ; Wendy Squire, Combe 
Martin ; and Robin Wilson, Fulford. 

SOLUTION : 1 . Horse, 2. Cow, 
3. Pig, 4. Dog, 5. Cat, 6, Mouse, 
7. Badger, 8. Duck, 9. Squirrel. 


TEX FAMOUS 




THE CADET 
FISHING ROD 
AND OUTFIT. 

An. excellent junior outfit, 
which is complete and needs 
only bait to commence fish¬ 
ing. 3-piece ail-cane rod, 

2 i in. moulded reel. Com-, 
plete line winder, nylon line for casts, 
shot* floats, disgorger and hooks to nylon. 
Will give endless hours of good fishing. 

A genuine "Millbro" product. 

THE CHAMPION FISHING ROD AND OUTFIT. A superb 
outfit to please even the most expert fisherman. Absolutely 
completewith all necessary tackle to fish anywhere. Two-piece 
tclnd p. )d all °y reel flings and polished 

^nn * a °^ m S xtrous threadline* reel with two 
spools. 100 yd. of 4j lb. Maxima nylon line, wire trace, 

lmateurf n or«pe U 't ar Rec ° r <*” Spinning Lure. A delight to 

A genuine "Millbro 1 * guaranteed product. 

Money Back Guarantee. 

Any order sent C.O.D. (Pay Postman). 

(Dept. CH47), 99 Anerley Road, London, S.E.20 


63 ' 


POST FREE 


Just One Therm 

Mr. Therm tells you some of the 
wonderful things a therm of gas 
does at home and in industry. 



Many large bakeries have huge gas-fired ovens, 
through which the bread, biscuits, and cakes 
travel on moving belts, and come out at the 
end cooked to a turn. In an oven like this, 
one therm of gas can bake 110 large loaves, 
1,000 bread rolls, 720 crumpets, or 1,500 
puff pastries. You would have to invite every 
single friend you‘ve got to a party to eat all 
these nice things up ! 


Using her gas cooker at home, Mummy could 
boil 2{ pounds of potatoes forty times over— 
or 100 pounds of potatoes all in one go, if she 
had a saucepan big enough—with just one 
therm of gas. Think of all the delicious 
sausages and mash, or fish and chips, she could 
cook for you, enough to last you for at least a 
month ! 

Issued by the Gas Council . 


SUPER NEW COMPETITION ! 

Mr. Therm’s 


in 


cp 




Whirligig 

HOW TO ENTER. If you start in the right places and 
take every alternate letter, you’ll find each circle contains 
the names of two things mentioned in the above story. 

[ List the six answers neatly on a postcard, add your full 
| name, age, and address, ask a parent or guardian to sign 
I it as your own unaided work, then post it to : 

„ M T* Therrn ’ s Whirligig No. I, Children's Newspaper 
1 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4. (Comp,). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for the three 
neatest correct entries (with writing according to ag« 
taken into consideration) received by Friday, 8th September 
and his decision is final. 

MORE " TELL ME, MR. THERM" WINNERS! 

The winners of our Tell Me, Mr. Therm Competition 
No. 4, are Brian Carter of Levenshulme, Judith Banbury 
of Swansea, and Linda Hopkinson of Harpurhey. 


GAS—THE FRIENDLY FUEL 


JACATEX 
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Looking ahead to L *fJ 4 JO L U 0 R C N 0 EY 
Autumn viewing 



All sorts of lively prospects are opening up on ITV with 
n the start of the Autumn viewing season. A new Cheyenne 
series begins on ATV at 6.30 p.m. on 9th September. The 
same evening at 8.30 sees the opening episode of Ghost Squad , 
a series of hour-long stories, starring Sir Donald Wolfit, 
Michael Quinn, and Angela Browne, based on adventures of 
Scotland Yard’s famous phantom division. 

Drake’s drum has been sound¬ 
ing off and on since last March, 
when I brought you first news of 
the. spectacular Sunday afternoon 
series, presented jointly by ATV 
and ABC, to be called Sir Francis 
Drake . The starting date has at 
last been fixed—Sunday, 24th Sep¬ 
tember. Terence Morgan stars as 
the great Elizabethan sea captain, 
with Jean Kent as the Queen. 

Film shooting has been done at 
Boreham Wood Studios with a 
“mock-up” model of Drake’s 
ship, The Golden Hind, and 
also on location in the English 
Channel with a half-size version 
of that famous vessel. I shall 
have more news of the opening 
episodes shortly before the series 
begins. 

On Associated-Rediffusion the 
biggest development is in the 
children’s programmes. Lucky 
Dip goes out, to be replaced on 
12th September by Tuesday Ren¬ 
dezvous. This will last an hour 
instead of 25 minutes. 

“It will be Lucky Dip on a 
much bigger scale,” said Pro¬ 
gramme Chief John Rhodes. “So 
many children have written asking 
for longer items that we decided 
we must expand.” 

Howard Williams will be in 
charge, as before, with most of 
the regular team favourites, in¬ 


cluding Muriel Young, Bert 
Weedon, Oily Beak (Wally Why- 
ton), Graham Dangerfield, and, in 
the cooking line, Fanny and 
Johnnie. Redvers Kyle will join 
in later; just now he is holiday¬ 
making in his homeland. South 
Africa. 

John Rhodes went on to explain 
that Tuesday Rendezvous is to be 
a real club for young people. “We 
hope viewers will be able to forget 
the screen and feel they are mem¬ 
bers of the party. We hope to 
get lots of letters with requests 
and suggestions for new .features. 
Incidentally, we’ll have a visitors’ 
book to take the signatures of 
celebrities who drop in each 
week.” 

Tuesday Rendezvous will have 
its own film unit. The idea is to 
forage around the world outside, 
instead of merely interviewing folk 
in the studio. “For instance,” 
said John, “if a boy or girl has 
bred a remarkable rabbit, we’ll 
pay them a film call and see the 
rabbit on its home‘ground.” 


BILL THE SEA-LION GIVES 
THE CAMERAMEN TROUBLE 



Q-ranada’s film team had quite a 
job getting pictures of Bill 
the Sea-Lion and his five mates for 
this Wednesday’s Zoo Time. They 
were in and out of the water so 
quickly, and kicked up such a 
splash, that the cameramen were 
lucky to keep them in the view¬ 
finders without getting a soaking. 

The Zoo sea-lions come from 
the coast of California. You can 



Caerphilly Ccstie in her days 


More “ A.-R.” news is that 
Janet Nicolls returns with Brock 
and Bruin on 19th September. | 

Ten days later she will wield the Lf 
tea-pot at Willums Tea Party, the ||| 
first of six, with “Mu” Young 
and Wally Whyton. 

Longer serials, running to 13 
episodes,- are to be the rule on 
Associated-Rediffusion. The last 
of the “ six-episoders ” will be 
Frontier Drums, beginning on 
19th September. I shall have more 
behind-the-scenes information soon 
about this tale of a British Army IF the sight of a once-famous 
family in India in the 1860s, express steam* locomotive 
caught up in a tribesmen’s revolt, hauled ignominiously on a trailer 
Producer Jim Pople has already through the streets of London is 
done some location filming in more than you can bear, do not 
Kent. I am told the rugged tune in to Railway Roundabout on 
gravel pits make as effective a BBC Junior TV next Tuesday! 
background as the Khyber Pass, John Adams and Patrick White- 
and the journey there costs less in house will be showing film of the 
time and money. last journey of Caerphilly Castle , 

Home-Grown talent wanted 
for Southern TV 

be televised. The act judged best 
by viewers’ postcard votes wins 
£25. Each heat winner goes on to 
compete in the grand finale for 
prizes of £100, £50, and £25. 

Roy Rich, Southern TV’s 
Programme Controller, says: 
“Although so many auditions have 
been held for past series, I am 
sure there is still plenty of fresh 
talent in the South.” 

Send your application for an 
audition, preferably on a postcard, 
to The Southern Television Centre, 
Northam, Southampton, not later 
than Saturday, 9th September, 
giving your age, name, and 
address, the name of your school, 
and a short description of what 
you would like to do in front of 
the cameras. 


distinguish them from seals mainly 
by their tufted ears. Every day 
these hungry creatures gobble up 
nearly a hundredweight of fish— 
80 lb. of whiting and 30 lb. of 
herring. 

Zoo Times other principal 
guests this week are the giraffes, 
but Dr. Desmond Morris will also 
be giving us a peep at the hippos, 
deer, and elephants. 


gcHOOLCHiLDREN are being speci¬ 
ally invited by Southern TV 
to apply for auditions for the 
sixth series of Home Grown which 
begins in the Autumn. 

Since Home Grown was first 
launched in 1959, about 12,000 
people of all ages have been 
auditioned and hundreds have 
appeared on TV. The new series 
goes on the air in November. 
Once again there will be six 
eliminating heats, each programme 
consisting of nine acts which will 

LAST OF THE 
GREAT SAXON 
HEROES 

JJereward the Wake, last of 
the Saxons, whose heroic 
stand against William the Con¬ 
queror is immortalised in Charles 
Kingsley’s novel, comes to BBC 
Junior radio programmes in the 
Home Service at 5.15 on Friday. 
The book has been adapted as a 
six-part serial by Nan Macdonald, 
with David Mahlowe as Hereward 
and Joan Heath as Lady Godiva. 

The first episode tells how Here¬ 
ward became an outlaw and 
killed the great white bear. 

Taking a look at 
St. George’s 
Chapel 

JJugh David and Wendy 
Williams invite viewers to 
visit one of Britain’s most beauti¬ 
ful churches—St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor—in BBC television’s Sun¬ 
day Special on 3rd September. 

Apart from its glorious vaulted 
roof, the Chapel is renowned for 
the banners of the Knights of the 
Garter. 


ot glory Photo: British Railways 

first of the splendid 4-6-0 loco¬ 
motives which were the pride 
of Western Region’s London-Pen- 
zance run until the coming of 
diesels. 

Caerphilly Castle was taken 
out of service in the Summer of 
1960. British Railways have since 
presented it to the Science 
Museum, and the film shows the 
final pilgrimage to South Kensing¬ 
ton from Paddington Station. 

For diesel enthusiasts. Railway 
Roundabout includes a film giving 
a driver's-eye view of a cross¬ 
country journey by multiple-coach 
diesel from Newcastle to Carlisle. 

Tracing the 
story of the 
Bible 

A dramatised history of the 
Bible begins in BBC Home 
Service junior programmes next 
Sunday. 

Entitled The Word, it has been 
written by David Scott Daniell 
and will consist of six 30-minute 
parts. It begins with the story of 
Origen of Alexandria, the great 
Bible scholar who lived from 
a.d. 185-254. 

From there the narrative takes 
us to the English Bibles of 
Wycliffe and Tyndale, and finally 
to Jame’s I’s Authorised Version. 


The dragon who got 
the hiccups 

J^emember Congo, the baby 
dragon? He plays a lead¬ 
ing role—certainly a noisy one— 
in The Dragons Hiccups, one of 
the best of Gordon Murray’s 
Rubovian legends, filmed in the 
BBC Puppet Theatre. Congo re¬ 
appears next Tuesday in a third 
showing of this famous drama, 
now on the way | to becoming a 
collector’s piece. It was first seen 
in March 1959. 

Congo, you may remember, 
contracts * a strange hiccuping 
disease which worries the Queen 
so much that she calls in a ^dragon 
doctor. He is worse than useless, 
and when the hiccups are driving 
everyone crazy, Mr. Weatherspoon 
takes time off from his job as 
Master of the King’s Musick to The dragon doctor examines 
see if he can stop them. his patient 
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WHY THE MARABOUS 
ARE LOOKING SO 
MISERABLE 


African marabou stork is a 
sad-looking bird at any time. 
Just now the London Zoo pair, 
John and Jane, seem more dejected 
than usual. Both stand around in 
their Ostrich House paddock; their 
shoulders hunched, and an expres¬ 
sion of utter boredom in their 
rather red-rimmed eyes. The 
reason is this. 

“Make-believe Jane” (as the 
keepers call her) has recently been 
so broody that she was impelled 



to sit on a large round stone and 
try to hatch it. Her mate John 
got quite excited about this. He, 
built a rough sort of nest around 
her and stood proudly by, 
patiently waiting for the egg to 
hatch. But, naturally, the great 
day never came. Instead, John 
and Jane gradually realised that 
nothing was going to happen. 

“We were not at all sorry to 
see Jane leave the stone,” com¬ 
mented an official. “She had been 
incubating it for three or four 
weeks, and if she had' continued 

Hand-feeding 
the young 
rollers 

interesting family now being 
hand-reared in the keepers' 
mess-room at the Bird House is 
a clutch of four European rollers, 
a gift from an English holiday¬ 
maker in Spain. 

“He came acro^ the rollers’ 
nest in an old ash tree,” said an 
official. “He kept watch for a 
while, but as there was no sign 
of the parent birds, he decided to 
take the clutch and try feeding the 
young birds by hand. He was 
very successful, and when he came 
home he brought the whole brood 
to us. 

“All four appear to be doing 
very well. Already they have 
come to know their meal-times, 
when they all sit with open beaks 
waiting for the keeper. Their 
appetites are enormous, but it is 
quite possible to overfeed a baby 
bird, so the chicks are being care¬ 
fully rationed. 

“Rollers—sometimes known as 
4 Polish parrots ’—are occasionally 
kept as pets,” added the official. 
“When full-grown, they measure 
about 12 inches and have a very 
colourful plumage of brown, buff, 
purple, and green. They get their 
name from the fact that they have 
a curious ‘ rolling ’ action when 
flying. This is particularly notice¬ 
able in the males which, during 
the breeding season, indulge in 
some strange 4 aerobatics.’ ” 


sitting on it any longer her health 
would most probably have suf¬ 
fered. 

“It was most disappointing that 
the marabous had to ‘make- 
believe * in this way. Maybe next 
year they will nest properly, 
although we are not too optimistic 
about this. The pair have been 
living together for several years, 
and Jane has never yet produced 
an egg of her own.” 



The Marabou stork and the 
stone it tried to hatch 


Happy Young laud of the 

Royal 
Marines 


'J'HESE boys in smart cere¬ 
monial uniforms waiting, 
drumsticks at the ready, for 
the drop of the Bandmaster’s 
baton are Junior Musicians of 
the Royal Marines Band 
Service. 

These are the boys who will 
be the Marine bandsmen of 
tomorrow—travelling all over 
the world to provide music for 
all occasions, from State 
receptions on board Her 
Majesty’s Yacht Britannia or 
in some foreign capital, to 
“Beating the Retreat” before 
an enthusiastic crowd on shore 
somewhere in Britain. 

Their Depot near the ancient 
castle at Deal, has been the 
headquarters of the Royal 
Marines for a hundred years. 
Here is the Royal Marines School 
of Music, where the boys start 
their musical career in the 
Service. 

Seeing the world 

It is a varied and really excit¬ 
ing career, for when they are 
Trained Musicians (at 174) they 
will be ready to take their places 
in the Bands which are acknow¬ 
ledged to be among the finest in 
the world; they will then travel 
with the ships of the Royal Navy 
to all those far-off places which 


The baby marmoset needs 
plenty of sunshine 


^ common marmoset has been 
born in the South Mammal 
House at London Zoo and officials 
are particularly pleased because 
both parent marmosets are “ex¬ 
pets.” 

“After being kept in private 
households, these tiny monkeys 
are usually very ‘choosey* in 
selecting their mates, but our 
keepers managed to pair these 
two, and the new baby is the 
result,” an official told me. 

“The mother is a well-behaved 
little animal known as Tina, who 
was given to us last November. 
The father, Pepe, arrived in 
December. 


“Pepe and Tina are devoted 
parents. Usually the baby clings 
to the mother, but when she wants 
a feed, she passes it over to Pepe, 
who usually carries the youngster 
around on his shoulder, or cling¬ 
ing to his hip. Prospects for this 
baby are excellent,” the official 
added. “These delicate animals, 
especially when young, require a 
lot of natural sunlight if they are 
not to develop rickets, but with 
the months of September and 
October immediately ahead this 
one should have no difficulty in 
getting well established before 
Winter comes.” 



they have always hoped to see. 

How does a boy become a 
Junior Musician in the Royal 
Marines? 

Just before his 14th birthday, 
he applies to a Royal Naval or 
Royal Marines Recruiting Centre, 
for the usual medical examination 
and selection test,, and then he 
will be called for an audition at 
the Royal Marines School of 
Music. If he passes this, he will 
be admitted to the School in the 
first Junior Entry after his. 14th 
birthday. 

What will be re¬ 
quired of him at the 
audition? He need 
not be able to play 
an instrument (though 
it is to his advantage 
if he can) but he 
must be musical and 
he must be keen. 

With a reputation like 
theirs, the Royal 
Marines can afford 
to pick the best of 
the applicants, and 
it is not unusual for 
only about 16 out 
of 40 boys to be 

chosen at an audition. 

The lucky ones re¬ 
ceive a musical edu¬ 
cation which i 3 

second to none, as is 
shown by the fact 
that many of the most famous 
orchestras and dance bands in the 
country include ex-members of 

the Royal Marines Bands. At the 
same time, however, the boys are 
still of school age and their 

general education is continued. 


But from the start they receive 
weekly pay of £2 2s. increasing to 
£3 13s. 6d. and their parents are 
paid a ration allowance of about 
42s. a week for them when they 
go home on leave. For they get 
the usual school holidays. 

When they are 171, they 
become Trained Musicians and 
their pay goes to £6 9s. 6d„ in¬ 
creasing to £7 17s. 6d.). This is the 
stage at which many recruits enter 
the Band Service for the first time. 
But to enter as a Trained 



SURPRISE FOR THE CAR-DRIVER 


pROM the Zoo’s reptile section 
comes an unusual story, told 
to me by Mr. R. A. Lanworn, the 
overseer. 

A car, hired for the day, drew 
up in the car park opposite the 
Zoo’s main entrance, and a man 
and a girl alighted. The man 
opened the boot of the car to get 
at some baggage. But instead, he 
got a big surprise. A four-foot- 
long copper-coloured snake reared 
its head and hissed menacingly at 


him. The man was taking no 
chances. He slammed the boot 
shut and promptly summoned 
help. 

“But things were not as serious 
as they looked,” confessed Mr. 
Lanworn. “The reptile was' a 
European glass snake. It is a 
harmless species often kept over 
here as a ‘ pet.’ Perhaps the person 
who had previously hired the car 
had forgotten to remove the 
snake ; or it may have disappeared 


among the upholstery. Anyway, 
we put the snake in our open-air 
reptiliary. 

“We thought that was the end 
of the matter. But two days later 
a North London girl came in and 
said she believed we had her pet 
snake in our custody. She gave 
such an accurate description of the 
reptile that she was obviously its 
proper owner. So we handed the 
snake over to her.” 

Craven Hill 


Two Junior Musicians of the Royal Marines 
“ going ashore ” (leaving the Depot) 


Musician it is necessary to be able 
to play at least one instrument 
proficiently and competition is 
keen. The boys who join as 
Junior Musicians are eventually 
taught to play both a wind or 
percussion instrument and a 
stringed instrument, for they must 
play in the orchestra as well as in 
the military band. 

What about the boys who are 
keen to become Royal Marines, 
but who fail their audition? They 
may be able to gain entry as 
Junior Buglers, but they must be 
15 years old and preference is 
always given to boys who have 
had good experience as buglers in 
the Sea Cadet Corps. 

Wherever they are, they take 
their music with them for the 
Royal Marines Bands are there 
to keep up spirits at sea or ashore 
in peace or war. 
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NEW YARNS YOU ARE 
SURE TO ENJOY 



Mr. Otter with 
Maria the Newt 
hurrying along in 
his wake. One of 
the many delightful 
little drawings by 
Rene Cloke in A 
PLAY AT PEB¬ 
BLINGS VILLAGE, 
by Modwena Sedg¬ 
wick, a happy 
animal book for 
seven-to-ten-year- 
olds (Burke, 6s. 6d.) 


POLAR PERIL 


CAVALIERS AND 
ROUNDHEADS 

The Last of Fallow 1 s, by Frank 
Knight (Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) 

'J’he young daughter of a 17th- 
century squire with a lovely 
home amid the Berkshire downs 
ought to have been able to look 
forward to a peaceful and gracious 
life. But Margaret Lallow’s 
world was shattered by the Civil 
War, in which even her own kin 
were divided between King and 
Parliament. In her efforts to save 
the family home Margaret had a 
staunch ally in her father’s secre¬ 
tary, and though it all seemed to 
have been in vain, there was a 
happy ending for the young couple 
—far across the ocean. 

INVASION SCARE 

Coldharbour Cliff, by Frances B. 
Clark (Heinemann, I Is. 6d.) 

'J'he four girls watching from a 
Devon cliff knew little about 
naval customs, but even they 
realised that it was strange for the 
brig heading towards Ilfracombe 
to be flying the Union Jack above 
the tricolor of the French Revolu¬ 
tionaries. It was, in fact, a cap¬ 
tured ship being brought in by a 
prize crew. The landing of the 
French prisoners was an exciting 
event for the people of that lonely 
coast, but it was only the begin¬ 
ning of the excitement for the 
youngsters, who became involved 
with spies and invasion plots. The 
Frenchies were beaten in the end, 
of course, but only after some 
tremendously thrilling adventures. 


Million Dollar Ice Floe, by A. R. 
Channel (Dobson, 12s. 6d.) 
rjhiERE could hardly be a more 
desperate crisis than fire in an 
airliner flying eight miles over the 
Arctic on the way from Alaska 
to Europe. That is the beginning 
of this thriller, and though the 
passengers escape from the crash- 
landing on the ice, there is still 
the problem of the cargo of gold 
bullion in the wrecked plane. One 
of the party, young Dave, has 
lived among Eskimos, and his 
knowledge of survival in the Polar 
wastes enables him to play a vital 
part in the adventures that follow. 


TALES FROM THE 
BUSH 

Beyond the Bambassu, by Rene 
Guillot (Harrap, 11s . 6d.) 

'Jhese short stories, translated 
from the French, are centred 
on a legendary white man called 
Marlow, who lives among the 
Lobi people in the West African 
bush, and has a strange power 
over the wild creatures. The tales 
are refreshingly different from the 
usual run of nature fiction, and 
display a deep understanding of 
the ways of animals and birds, as 
well as the tribesmen of the region. 

DENOUNCED AS 
A WITCH 

Escape in Darkness, by Kathleen 
Fuller (Lutterworth Press, 12s. 6d.) 

This fine historical yarn is based 
on James the First’s • hatred 
for the Scottish Ruthven family. 
Kindly Barbara Ruthven finds 
bitter enemies when she tries to 
claim for her 12-year-old nephew 
his rightful inheritance. Accused 
of witchcraft, she faces death at 
the stake. The story reaches a 
dramatic climax when her nephew 
and other children plan to rescue 
her. 


THREE SAD-LOOKING LITTLE DACHSHUNDS 



One of the 80 irresistible pictures in Introducing PUPPIES, by 
Peter Jowett (Spring Books, 5s.) 


OTHER RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


FIGHTING PILOTS—Air aces of 
two wars—by Patrick Pringle (Evans, 
15s.) 

THE REAL BOOK OF MOUN¬ 
TAINEERING—stories of the great 
climbers—by William B. McMorris 
(Dobson, 10s. 6d.) 

SKETCHING AND PAINTING 
INDOORS, by Adrian Hill (Bland- 
ford Press, 9s. 6d.) 

INTRODUCING GEOLOGY, by 
D. V. Ager (Faber, 30s.) 

ODHAMS WONDER-WORLD 
OF KNOWLEDGE IN COLOUR— 
containing more than 2,500 illustra¬ 
tions (Odhams Press, 27s. 6d.) 

SEEING THE EARTH FROM 
SPACE—satellites and what they 
have revealed—by Irving Adler 
(Dobson, 12s. 6d.) 

DISCOVERING RAILWAYS, by 
G. R. Halson (University of London 
Press, 9s. 6d.) 

GIRL ANNUAL and EAGLE 
ANNUAL (Longacre Press, 10s. 6d. 
each) 


THE REAL BOOK OF PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY, by William P. Gottlieb 
(Dobson, 10s. 6d.) 

THE PONY CLUB BOOK 12 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 

EXPERIMENTS FOR YOUNG 
SCIENTISTS, by Don Herbert (Bell, 
15s.) 

CRASH DIVE—the story* of the 
submarine—by Eric Leyland (Edmund 
Ward, 15s.) 

DOWN TO THE POND—the 
insect life in a pond—by Jill Norman 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF BUSES 
OF THE WORLD, by Ernest F. 
Carter; and THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
WORLD AIRLINES, by Kenneth 
Wolstenholme (Burke Books, fOs. 6d. 
each) 

ODHAMS PICTORIAL GUIDE 
TO FISH AND FISHING, by 
Jerome Nadaud, illustrated by 
Maurice Parent (Odhams Press, 
12s. 6d.) 


BEHIND THE 
SCENES 

Tania Takes the Stage, by Rose¬ 
mary Weir (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 

Like many another girl, Tania 
wanted to be an actress, but 
at 15 her chances seemed bleak. 
Her newsagent father could not 
afford the fees for her training, 
and in any case what he needed at 
the moment was some help with 
the newspaper round. So Tania 
shouldered the bag of papers and 
set off, little realising that she 
would soon find an open door 
which would lead to an opportu¬ 
nity for an acting career. As we 
read of her developing talent we 
get some interesting glimpses 
behind the scenes in show business 
—the theatre, radio, television, 
films. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


SMUGGLERS! 

Nights of No Moon, by Miles 
Tomalin (Methuen, 12s. 6d ) 

Lhe peace that followed the 
defeat of Napoleon brought 
about the revival of smuggling 
contraband' goods from the 
. Continent into England. Many 
| a. south coast village engaged in 
I the trade, some of the smugglers 
j being just honest fishermen who 
S did not hold with the Government 
stopping their profits on the im- 
I ports. One such village is the 
• scene of this dramatic story of 
| the battle of wits between the 
“free traders” and the officers of 
| the Preventive Service. 

LIFE IN THE R.A.F. 


Dinosaurs that lived 150 million 
years ago—the strangest crea¬ 
tures in PREHISTORIC 200, 
by Carroll Lane Fenton and 
Mildred Adams Fenton 
(Harrap, 10s. 6d.) 

ROUGH VOYAGE 

Out of the Shallows, by Richard 
Armstrong (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 

Young Archie’s [ illusions were 
rudely shattered when he 
arrived at Cardiff Docks and saw 
the ship on which he was to be 
an apprentice. He had come from 
a home in the Lake District, where 
he had been dreaming of the 
romance of the sea and of beauti¬ 
ful ships that sailed to far-off 
places. But his first ship proved 
to be an ugly, rusty old collier, 
filthy with coal dust. It was a 
great disappointment, but Archie 
was a born sailor, and soon 
adapted himself to a hard life 
afloat during that | first voyage to 
South America. The tale of his 
experiences makes a fine book for 
armchair sailors. 

ON STAGE WITH 
THE PONY 

Family Star, by Joan Selby - 
Lowndes (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 


A . Flying Command, by Toni 
Dagger {Putnam, 13s. 6d.) 

Lhouch told in the form of 
fiction, this story gives an 
authentic account of life in the 
present-day R.A.F., based on the 
author’s own experiences. The 
hero is Group Captain Cullens, 
who is taking oyer command of a 
fighter station in Germany which 
is equipped with Hawker Hunters. 
The descriptions of flying are as 
fascinating as they are exciting; 
but there arc other aspects, too, of 
work and leisure in the Service 
which all help to make this a most 
readable book. 

DANCING ON 

Drina Dances in New York, by 
Jean Estoril (Iloddcr, 12s. 6d.) 

J) RINA is an established favourite 
with young ballet-lovers, and 
readers who have followed her 
dancing career will enjoy going 
with her on this trip to New York. 
First, there is the excitement of 
the Atlantic voyage, with Drina 
performing in the ship’s concert; 
then her discovery of the fabulous 
city of skyscrapers. Before she 
sails again there is a touch of 
romance which shows that Drina 
is beginning to grow up. 

FRED AND I AGAIN 


Jt was quite a disaster for the 
little cockney family when 
Dad’s pony, KittyJ was lamed, for 
she pulled his flower cart. And it 
had to happen, too, on Jenny’s 
13th birthday! But Kitty was 
certainly not finished with, ami 
soon she was well enough to be 
taken to a thdatre which needed 
a white pony for [the pantomime. 
Furthermore, Jenny herself was 
also offered a part in the show, 
and it opened up a wonderful new 
world for her. However, she dis¬ 
covered that her jtrue talent was 
with animals, and she began 1 to 
plan for the time when her school¬ 
days would be over. 

i * 


Spring Adventure, by John Pudney 
(Evans, 10s. 6d.) 

J^eaders who have enjoyed the 
previous “Fred and I ” stories 
by this famous author will know 
that they are in for a treat with 
this first book of a new series. This 
time the boys are at an old house 
in Ashdown Forest with Uncle 
George, not to mention two 
remarkable donkeys. Nearby is 
one of those hush-hush establish¬ 
ments where Uncle George works, 
a place which attracts inquisitive 
foreigners like wasps to a jampot. 
How the villains arc worsted in 
the nick of time makes a splendid 
mixture of fun and thrills. 



Here are Mick and 
Mandy, two lively 
characters who will 
make their bow 
next Monday in 
three Odhams Owl 
Books for younger 
readers : Love from 
Mick and Mandy; 
Good Luck Mick and 
Mandy; and Take 
Core Mick and 
Mandy (5s. each) 
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Out and about 
with the 
cameramen 



Heads of State 


These four masked carnival figures (representing President 
Kennedy, General de Gaulle, Mr. Macmillan, and Mr. Krushchev) 
made everyone laugh as they rode in procession at Jersey’s 
annual Battle of Flowers.' 



ART IN A BIG WAY 



Parachuting down the beach 

This is the latest craze at some Belgian seaside resorts. You sit 
on a small sledge, open the parachute, and go whizzing along 
the sands—provided the wind is strong enough. 



FUN ON ONE~WHEEL 


Unicycling is now a popular sport in California. Usually home¬ 
made, the machine consists of pedals, saddle, and one wheel 
with a front fork as the main frame. Riding it calls for some of 
the skill of a trick cyclist. 


READY FOR THE 
POSTMAN 



Made by an American metal 
worker, this robot makes an 
original mail-box outside his 
home in New York. 


TOP 000 IN 
AGTI0N 



This Alsatian, Sergeant of 
Barnhill, won a cup at 
Obedience Trials held in 
London and judged by the 
Commissioner of Metro¬ 
politan Police. 


Eric Roach (above), 
formerly of Wolver¬ 
hampton Wanderers, is 
now a stonemason. But 
? t n his spare time he is 
an artist, and is seen 
here painting a village 
scene on his garage 
doors—with ordinary 
household paint. On 
the right we see Thomas 
Keating on the tremen¬ 
dous job of restoring the 
18 th-century murals at 
Marlborough House, 
London. The residence 
was built for the first 
Duke of Marlborough, 
the great general, and 
the picture shows him 
on the battlefield. 




Gates to control a river 


Two huge curved gates that have been built to control the River 
Lek, one of the branches of the Rhine, in the Netherlands. Raised, 
they let boats through. Lowered, they regulate the water-level 
in land reclaimed from the sea. 
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Out and about in 


September 

"This is the month when the birds are on the move. You do 
not have to go into the country to see them, for the 
swallows and martins congregate on telegraph wires on the 
edges of towns and suburbs. The swifts have already gone, 
and by the end of the month most of the swallows and 
martins will also be on their way to Africa. 


V/ie Children’s Newspaper, 2nd September, I96f 



New discs to note 


Some other migrants can be 
detected because they sing as they 
go. At this time of year you often 
hear chiffchaffs and willow warb¬ 
lers sing a few bars in places 
where they have not been heard 
for weeks. They are passing 
through on their way south. 

More migrants can actually be 
seen passing overhead. Besides 
the swallows and martins, these 


include skylarks, meadow pipits, 
and the larger gulls. Almost any¬ 
where in the latter half of Sep¬ 
tember and during October, you 
can see skylarks migrating south¬ 
wards if you spend a few minutes 
looking upwards and listening for 
their characteristic liquid call-note, 
especially between 8 and 10 a.m. 

The larger gulls travel south- 
westwards across England on their 


own or in small parties from mid- 
July onwards; again you may 
chance to see one almost any¬ 
where. 

For bird' song, however, Septem¬ 
ber is a pretty dull month. Even 
the woodpigeons, which are still 
nesting in full swing, do not coo 
much at this stage of their breed¬ 
ing cycle; and though you may 
chance to hear an odd snatch of 


song' from song thrush, chaffinch, 
or skylark, for the most part you 
must be content with robins, sup¬ 
plemented by the occasional 
hedgesparrow and wren. 

September, of course, is a good 
month for wild fruits, and especi¬ 
ally for blackberries, fruit of the 
bramble. Nuts should be ripen¬ 
ing on the hazels as well, just as 
the first tiny catkin buds are 


appearing to prepare the way for 
next year's nuts. 

There are many other attrac¬ 
tive wild fruits, which are either 
poisonous, or at least not recom¬ 
mended for eating. Among these 
are the black berries of privet and 
dogwood, the red and then black 
berries of the wayfaring tree, the 
red ones of wild guelder, and the 
beautiful bright pink ones of the 
spindle-tree. The really poisonous 
ones are those of the nightshades, 
which are strictly to be avoided. 

The commonest nightshade is 
the woody nightshade, or bitter¬ 
sweet, a climbing plant which 
scrambles over other vegetation. 
It has flowers shaped like those 
of the potato, to which it is fairly 
closely related; they are purple 
with a yellow centre, and produce 
oval berries which are green at 
first, then yellow, and finally red. 

Poisonous “ beautiful 
lady ” 

The deadly nightshade, on the 
other hand, sometimes known as 
belladonna, is a tall, upright plant, 
not unlike a burdock, with dull 
purple bell-shaped flowers. The 
name belladonna, incidentally, has 
nothing to do with the shape of 
the flowers, but is Italian for 
“beautiful lady,’* because a cos¬ 
metic used to be prepared from 
the plant. The berries of bella¬ 
donna are black, like small 
cherries, and highly poisonous. 

There is another, much smaller 
nightshade with black berries, but 
which has white flowers shaped 
like those of woody nightshade. 
It is black nightshade, a frequent 
garden weed in some districts. 

Richard Fitter 

FEWER HORSES 

The total number of horses in 
the world last year was estimated 
at 70,200,000. This was 5,600,000 
fewer than the 1950 figure. Over 
the same period, there was a con¬ 
siderable increase in the numbers 
of cattle, sheep, pigs, and goats. 
These statistics are given in the 
United Nations Food and Agri-. 
culture Organisation’s annual 
report. 


JULIAN BREAM: The Art Of 
Julian Bream on RCA RBI6239. 
This recording was j originally 
made to coincide with Julian’s 
first visit to America, j Still in his 
twenties, this brilliant musician 
has become one of the world’s 
leading guitarists. He has ar¬ 
ranged several piano and harpsi¬ 
chord pieces for the j guitar and 
some of them are to be found on 
this recording, among them works 
by Scarlatti and Ravel. This 
record will be of great interest to 
every young guitarist. (LP. 
38s. lid.) 

MITCH MILLER and The Gang: 
Memories Sing Along With Mitch 
on Philips BBL7419. j An ideal 
record for singing around camp 
fires and barbecues, j with such 
favourite songs as Mekt Me In St. 
Louis, Louis and Home On The 
Range. The Miller gang sing with 
infectious enthusiasm. (LP. 
35s. 9}d.) | 

DAVID TEIG, Narrator: Child - 
ren's Introduction To A World 
Of Good Music on Pye Golden 
Guinea GGL0068. This is an ex¬ 
cellent recording for those who 
want to extend their knowledge of 
the orchestra as well as serving as 
an introduction to music. Each 
instrument is clearly demonstrated 
by a solo and the music has been 
specially chosen to present the 
orchestra both as a whole and in 
its various parts.. (LP. 21s.) 

MAX HARRIS: Jumbo*s Jump 
on Fontana H318, This sounds 
rather as 
though some¬ 
one were in 
con versa ti on 
with an ele¬ 
phant, with 
very jumbo 
sounds emerg¬ 
ing from a 
s a x o p hone 
and a flute. 
It is all very 
catchy and 
attractive. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


ROY CASTLE: A Matter Of 
Who on Philips PB1162. The 
Wally Stott Orchestra provides a 
very slick 
b a e kground 
as Roy sings 
this song 
from the film 
of the same 
name. Roy 
has a good 
voice and a 
highly profes¬ 
sional manner 
which makes 
him a pleas¬ 
ure to hear. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

GARY MILLER: Some En¬ 
chanted Evening on Pye N15368. 
Gary is a singer who always pro¬ 
vides excellent listening. For this 
record he goes back to the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein show 
South Pacific , which has proved 
such a success as a filmland gives 
a performance well up to Miller 
standard. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

TONY DUNNING: , Pretend on 
Palette PG9018. Young Tony has 
a pleasant voice with great possi¬ 
bilities. He sings this old number 
in a straightforward way, accom¬ 
panied by some excellent guitar 
playing from his brother. .(45. 
6s. 4d.) 

WINIFRED ATWELL: Seven 
Rags—Seven Boogies on Ace of 
Clubs ACL1061. Winnie has great 
fun with that “other” piano as 
she strums and bounces her way 
through these cheerful tunes. 
Maple Leaf Rag, Twelfth Street 
Rag, and Bumble Boogie are a 
sample of the wares to be found 
on this happy disc. (LP. 21s.) 

BROOKS BROTHERS: Ain't 
Gonna Wash For A Week on Pye 
N15369. The Brooks boys sound 
very sure about their non-washing 
campaign, but no doubt their 
mother will see the situation from 
a rather different standpoint. 
Nevertheless, their story makes 
amusing listening. (45. 6s. 4d.) 



It’s blackberry time again 




KIT CARSON—PIONEER HERO OF AMERICA’S WILD WEST (11) 


WHILE KITANO FREMONT WERE IN CALIFORNIA, WAR 
BROKE OUT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 



KIT GETS INTO ANOTHER TIGHT CORNER. SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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Rashid Hasans father, who is 
a servant to Mr. Khan, is accused 
by his employer of stealing. 
Rashid is convinced of his fathers 
innocence and with his friend 
Abdul is determined to prove it. 
That night the two boys hide out¬ 
side Mr. Khans house and when 
he leaves, prepare to follow him. 

3. In the bazaars 

JJURRYING towards the 


A thrilling tale of Pakistan 


RASHID TO THE 
RESCUE 


mam 

road, the boys could at first 
see no sign of Mr. Khan. 

“Perhaps he went into a house,” 
Abdul gasped out, as he ran along 
beside Rashid, 

‘‘No, there he is! Crossing the 
road now. Look! Behind that 
camel-cart!” 

Abdul nodded. He had no 
breath left. He followed Rashid 
across the road, and a large 
modern car with a European 
driver pulled up with a shriek of 
brakes, only just avoiding them. 


by Constance 
M. White 

them. “I'm shutting 


behind 
shop ” 

Rashid swung round. Fat old 
Mahmoud, who owned the 
jewellery stall, was packing his 
goods away as hurriedly as if he 
thought the boys might steal 
them. His small slits of eyes, 
sunk into rolls of flesh, glinted 
angrily when Rashid turned his 
back again and did not attempt to 
move. 

“Get away, I said! And 
quickly!” 



Abdul and Rashid leaned against the jewellery stall wondering 
which way to go 


Rashid turned to grin impishly at 
the man at the wheel, who was 
shouting after them, angry with 
them for giving him such a fright. 

It was soon obvious that Mr. 
Khan was making for the bazaar 
district. They were only a few 
yards behind as he turned into 
one of the narrow lanes. Though 
the bigger shops were already 
closed, business here was still 
brisk, and people crowded round 
the stalls to buy cottons and 
jewellery, lampshades and carpets. 

Mr. Khan disappears 

Men pushed trays of goods to¬ 
wards possible purchasers, and 
grinning coolies darted in and out 
with their baskets, trying to earn 
a few annas carrying the shopping. 
Somewhere among it all was Mr. 
Khan. But where? 

“He’s completely disappeared!” 
Rashid said despairingly, stopping 
at last to stare up and down, and 
get his breath. He and Abdul 
leaned their backs against a 
jewellery stall and surveyed the 
scene uncertainly, wondering 
which way to go, 

“Now then, you lads. Clear 
off” said a harsh voice just 


Mahmoud leaned across the 
counter threateningly, his fat chest 
displacing a pile of silver bangles. 
Abdul tugged at Rashid’s arm. 
Mahmoud had a reputation for 
bad temper, and in the bazaars 
trouble could come quickly. 

“Come on, Rashid. Let’s go.” 
, “All right. I’m coming.” 

Rashid shrugged off Abdul’s 
hand, and skipped out of the way 
as Mahmoud banged the shutters, 
to. He was already feeling cross 
because Mr. Khan had escaped 
him, and he would have liked to 
be really rude to horrid old Mah¬ 
moud. But it would not be wise. 
There was enough trouble already. 
He must be thinking instead how 
best he could help his father. . 

He and Abdul talked about it 
all the way home, but neither of 
them had any fresh ideas. Then, 
just as they reached the gates of 
the house, Rashid stopped short. 
He looked at Abdul, his eyes 
shining with excitement. 

“Listen! Khan Sahib has no 
bearer now, and the house is 
empty. If we could get in we 
might find a clue . . 

Abdul looked frightened. “Oh, 
no, we wouldn’t dare . . .!” 


“Why not?” 

“Well, it’s the chowkidah's 
business to watch the house after 
dark, and if he caught us-” 

Rashid laughed, dismissing the 
idea of the watchman stopping 
them. 

“Half the time he’s up on the 
roof sleeping. He pretends to be 
looking at the water-tank.” 

“We wouldn’t be able to get 
in anyway. The doors will be 
locked and the windows are 
barred.” 

Trapped in the tree 

“Not the upstairs ones. And 
look, that one’s open. You know 
when we climbed the tree the 
other day we were saying we could 
reach the sill. I’ve got the torch 
my father gave me on my name- 
day-” 

Already Rashid was at the foot 
of the tree. In spite of Abdul’s 
protests he began to climb up, and 
Abdul followed him reluctantly, 
hating to be thought a coward. 
They were crawling along the 
branch towards the window when 
the sound of heavy clumping foot¬ 
steps came across the courtyard. 

“The chowkidahl You said 

Rashid nudged Abdul to silence 
and they waited, holding their 
breath. . The chowkidah was a 
Bataan, very fierce-looking and 
swarthy, and dressed in a dirty 
cotton shirt and trousers. He 
stood beneath the tree for some 
minutes. Abdul, shifting his posi¬ 
tion nervously, heard a small 
branch snap with a noise like a 
pistol shot. The chowkidah made 
a lunge upward and grabbed 
Abdul’s swinging leg, at the same 
time turning the light of his torch 
on Rashid. The game was up. 

“Now, then,” boomed the 
chowkidah's voice, “what are you 
boys doing?” 

They slid down the tree and 
faced him. 

“We’re only playing,” muttered 
Rashid. 

“ Son of a thief ” 

The chowkidah held him firmly 
by the wrist. With his other hand 
he gave Abdul a push. 

“Get along home. I’ll see your 
father later. As for you, you 
young son of a thief, you’ll come 
with me.” 

The man hauled Rashid towards 
the servants’ quarters, mounting 
the steps and shouting. Rashid’s, 
mother came running out, her 
face anxious and fearful in the 
light of the hurricane lamp which 
hung on the wall. 

“ What is it? What has hap¬ 
pened now?” 

The chowkidah thrust Rashid 
forward, 

“ I caught him up the tree, 
trying to get into Khan Sahib’s 
house by the window. It seems 
that the son of a thief is likely to 
become one, too.” 


His mother put her arm round 
Rashid’s shoulders, and her chin 
lifted defiantly. Her voice was 
steady and quiet. 

“My husband isn't a thief. 
Neither is Rashid. He’s a good 
boy. Rashid, explain to the 
chowkidah what you were doing 
in the tree. It was just a game, 
wasn’t it?” 

Rashid hesitated. His father 
had always told him that he must 
not lie. But if he told his mother 
about his investigations she might 
stop him. This was not just for 
himself. It was for his father. 

“Abdul and I were trying to see 
who could climb the highest,” he 
mumbled. 

“There. You see?” His mother 
smiled in triumph,. making him 
feel a little ashamed. 

The chowkidah gave him a 
push. “All right. I’ll believe that 
this time. But don’t forget I’ll be 
watching you. Like father, like 
son.” 

Treasured torch 

Rashid clenched his hands as 
the man stumped away. It would 
be safer not to answer back. He 
looked up at his mother. 

“I’ll never* believe my father is 
a thief. I know he isn’t.” 

She kissed his cheek. 

- “So do I, son. Come now. 
Come to bed.” 

Rashid washed himself under 
the tap outside the door, then went 
in to lie down. But he could not 
sleep. He lay and thought about 
the evening, and planned to defeat 
the chowkidah next time and get 
into Khan Sahib’s house. Under 
the blanket he kept a few 
treasures, and now he included the 
small torch his father had given 
him for a present, and which was 
his most , treasured possession. 
From now on he would carry it 
always in his pocket. One never 
knew, when it woald come in 
handy. 

It was very hot in their little 
room, and presently, when he saw 
that his mother was asleep, he 


went out on to the narrow stone 
balcony which ran along the side 
of the building. 

Watching the moon climb higher 
and higher into the sky, he thought 
about his father and wondered 
whether he was feeling very un¬ 
happy in his stuffy cell. Rashid 
sighed and turned over restlessly. 
Suddenly he stiffened and lay still. 
The low stone wall of the balcony 
hid everything but the starry sky, 
but now he could hear a car 
coming slowly along the wide lane 
at the back of the garages. It 
stopped, and Rashid slid along to 
the end of the balcony and peered 
over the wall to see who it was 
returning so late. The moonlight 
fell across the purple roof of the 
car. Purple . . . 

Shireen appears 

Before he had a chance to think 
what that meant, a noise behind 
him made Rashid start. He turned 
to see Shireen standing there, 
yawning and trailing a blanket. 

“I’m so hot!” she complained 
loudly. “I just can’t get to sleep 
again. Is it any cooler out here?” 

She put the blanket down on 
the floor beside her brother and 
wriggled about, trying to get com¬ 
fortable. Rashid heard footsteps 
below, but when he peered over 
the wall again there was no one 
to be seen. 

“What are you looking at?” 
asked Shireen. 

“Nothing,” he said, and lay 
down again, refusing to say any 
more. He had remembered now 
about the purple car. It was 
Mahmoud's\ It must be. His car 
had a purple top and a sickly 
yellow body. People laughed at 
it and said that, anyway, the fat 
old man must make a lot of 
money out of his jewellery, and 
he could choose what colour he 
liked. 

If Mahmoud had brought Mr. 
Khan back to his house then per¬ 
haps they may have been together 
all the evening. Perhaps Mr. 
Khan had even been in the back 
of Mahmoud’s cabin when he dis¬ 
appeared in the bazaar! Yes. 
Rashid was convinced of it now. 
Mahmoud and Mr. Khan were up 
to something together . . . 

Rashid curled himself into a 
ball, sleepy at last. There was 
nothing more he could do now. 
Tomorrow he would talk to Abdul 
about it . . . 

To be continued 


THE SUNDAY PICTORIAL 

National Exhibition 

of Children’s Art 

Royal Institute Galleries, 

195 Piccadilly, London, W.L 

2nd to 30th September 

10 a.m. to 7 p.m. (closed Sundays) 

Admission I/- Children (under 16) 6d. 

FREE ADMISSION FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 
PAINTINGS—DRAWINGS—SCULPTURE 

Over 500 exhibits by boys and girls 

aged 5 to 16 selected from an original entry 

of over 37,000. 

Advisory Committee 

Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Gordon Archibald, 

Mr. E. M. O’R. Dickey, Mr. Eduardo Paolozzi, 

Mr. Victor Pasmore, Mr. R. R. Tomlinson and 
Mr. Gabriel White. 
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MORE SCOUT STAMPS 
FOR YOUR ALBUM 


Yet another country can now 
be added to the long list of 
those which have issued stamps 
in honour of the Boy Scout move¬ 
ment, This time it is the 
Republic of Togo, a former 
French territory in West Africa. 
The stamps, six in all, mark the 
20th anniversary of the deaths of 
Lord Baden-Powell and of Daniel 
Beard, who was the leader of the 
Scout movement in the United 
States and was always known to 
American Scouts as “Uncle Dan.” 

Portraits of B-P and Uncle Dan 



appear on two of the new stamps 
and others show Togolese Scouts. 
The badge of the British Scout 
movement is featured on every 
value. 

Other Boy Scout stamps have 


55 


different BRITISH EMPIRE 

stamps for 3d. p/us 3d. postage. 


Including fine set from the Virgin 
Islands, also British Honduras, 
Sarawak, animals, etc., as shown. 
★ Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp Club (admission 
free—many advantages). Just send 
two 3d. stamps and ask to see a 
selection of our popular Sterling 
Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents about this 
special offer.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 20) Lancing, Sussex. 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

100 New Zealand 12/6 


100 Great Britain 
(All Different) 10/- 
50 —do.— 2/6 

12 Herm Island 
Triangulars 
T Brunei 
100 China 
100 Hungary 
25 Russia 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 


300 Brit. Empire 12/6 


25 U.S.A. 

10 Palestine 

20 Brit. Guiana 
50 Bulgaria 
100 Czech. 

500 Germany 


l/« 

1/6 

3/- 

1/6 

2/6 

15/. 


10 Aden 
10 Siam 
100 Canada 
50 South Africa 
50 Japan 
100 Jugoslavia 


10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 


25 Egypt 
100 Holland 
10 Iceland 
10 Ascension 
25 Jamaica 
25 Malta 
100 Australia 
100 World 
10 Cyprus 
10 Hong Kong 


1/3 

2/3 

1/8 

3/- 

3/6 

3/- 

5/- 

2 /- 

1/3 

1/3 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. {Dept. C.N.J 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4-Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNI6), 

53 Newfyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 



JUST 

LIKE 

FATHER! 

This 

wonderful 

set 



FLOAT 

with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CWJ, 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 


Q 

K 

< 

§B 

< 3 


i w 

H 

U 

o 


FREE! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 
33 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 
133 WHOLE WORLD □ 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
33 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD, 
(Dept. M.58), BRIDGNORTH 


★ 2'6 STAMP FREE ★ 

This King George VI stamp of Great k 
i Britain, together with Royal Visit Stamp, l 
i King George V Jubilee stamp, 2 Queen T 
i Elizabeth Coronation stamps and King [ 
a George VI Coronation stamp are offered f 
] FREE to applicants for my Bargain ► 
: Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. ► 
' Please tell your parents before replying, s 
4 S. W. SALMON (C62) \ 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


525 STAMPS FREE!!! 

Details how to obtain 525 FREE stamps 
i will be sent to all those requesting our 
1 FAMOUS Discount Approvals. Please tell 
I your parents, and send 3d. stamp, which 
1 will IMMEDIATELY bring you introduc- 
I tory FREE PKT. together with Approvals 
and details of ABOVE TERRIFIC OFFER 
and EXTRA BONUS details. 

CYRIL MYERS & CO. (Dept. CN57) 

I 42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


20 RUSSIANS FREE 

These stamps are catalogued at approx. 
10/- large and small, new and old. 
Send 5d. and request Discount Approvals, 
Write now for these magnificent free 
stamps. Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (R) 
HEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANKS, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY KNITTING PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at your newsagent’s, 
woolshop or wherever knitting patterns are 
sold. 


Price 


6d. each 


been issued by Egypt and 
Tunisia but the Togo series is the 
first from any African country 
south of the Sahara Desert. 

Postmarks for special 
occasions 

international training camp 
for Scouters is being held this 
week at the permanent Scout 
camp at Gilwell Park, Essex. A 
temporary* post office has been 
opened and a special postmark is 
being used on all mail posted 
there. 

Special postmarks are being 
used in several other British 
towns this month. For a hundred 
years the ferry boats which run 
across the River Mersey from 
Wallasey, in Cheshire, have been 
owned by the townspeople. To 
mark the centenary, a slogan post¬ 
mark reading “Wallasey Ferries— 
Centenary of Public Ownership 
—1861-1961 ” is being used at 
Wallasey until 14th September. 

The seaside resort of Torquay, 
where the conference of European 
Posts and Telecommunications 
opens on 11th September, is 
also to have a slogan postmark. 
Commemorative 2d., 4d., and lOd. 
stamps will also be on sale at all 
post offices from 18th September. 

Celebrating progress 
in Egypt 

Jt is nine years since a group of 
Army officers in Egypt led 
a revolution to force King Farouk 
to leave the country. To mark 



the anniversary, there is a series 
of five stamps showing some of 
the ways in which Egypt has pro¬ 
gressed during these nine years. 
The 10-millieme stamp pictured 
here represents plans to improve 
transport by sea, rail and road. 

Emperor’s Golden 
Wedding 

Jn Ethiopia, the Emperor Haile 
Selassie and his wife, the 
Empress Menen, have been cele¬ 
brating the 50th anniversary of 
their marriage—their golden wed¬ 
ding. This happy occasion has 



been marked by the issue of three 
triangular stamps showing the 
Emperor and Empress. The 
Stamps were designed by an 
Ethiopian artist but printed by a 
British firm. C, W. Hill 


My Fair Lady at home 



. 

Anne Rogers is now in her third year as Eliza Doolittle in the 
London production of My Fair Lady. In private life she is Mrs. 
Michael Hall and here she is seen offstage with her son Timothy. 

He wanted to 
banish smog 

JOHN EVELYN’S PLEA FOR CLEAN AIR 

*' Among the many works of the famous diarist John Evelyn 
was a vigorous pamphlet condemning the smoke of London. 
It had the forbidding title of Fumifugium, Or the Incon¬ 
venience of the Aer and Smoake of London Dissipated , and 
it appeared in 1661, five years before the Great Fire of 
London produced more smoke than the city had ever seen 
before. 


'T v o combat the nuisance, the 
**“ pamphlet “humbly pro¬ 
posed ” various remedies to 
Charles II and Parliament. 
Neither the Merry Monarch nor 
his Parliament seems to have paid 
much attention to John Evelyn’s 
proposals; but he had the right 
idea, and to mark its 300th anni¬ 
versary the pamphlet has now 
been re-issued as a half-crown 
paperback (or cloth 5s.) by the 
National Society for Clean Air. 

John Evelyn writes of a “Hell¬ 
ish and dismall Cloud of Sea- 
Coale” always hanging over Lon¬ 
don. Coal brought by sea from 
Newcastle, sea-coal had largely 
taken the place of wood for home 
and workshop fires by his day. 
He particularly complains of 
brewers, lime-burners, and soap¬ 
boilers whose chimneys were 
always pouring cut smoke over 
the city’s narrow streets. 

He mentions that clean linen 
left overnight to dry in a London 
garden or courtyard will be grimy 
by morning and that people 
bathing in the Thames, even-well 
outside the city, find their bodies 
sooty. He tells of smoke turning 
pictures yellow. He asks indig¬ 
nantly “is there under Heaven 


such coughing and snuffing to be 
heard, as in London Churches?” 
He complains of the soot that 
“sticks on the hands, faces and 
linnen of our fair ladies and nicer 
dames.” 

John Evelyn’s remedies for these 
evils included moving the soap¬ 
boilers and other offenders to the 
outskirts of the city; producing 
more and cheaper wood for fuel 
and, above all, planting trees, 
shrubs, and flowers in all London’s 
open spaces and also round the 
outer limits for the sake of the 
“sweet varieties of their per¬ 
fumes.” 

Ahead of his time 

John Evelyn was a man far 
ahead of his time—the time when 
electric and gas heating and 
smokeless fuels would allow us 
all to breathe cleaner air. 

Much of the “smoake of Lon¬ 
don ” has now been banished, but 
John Evelyn’s heartfelt attack on 
the nuisance as he saw it, 300 
years ago, still makes good read¬ 
ing. It serves, moreover, as a 
reminder that on a nation-wide 
scale the battle for clean air has 
not yet been won. 
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Find the cricketer 

Can you insert the name of ah 
Australian cricketer between the 
ro irs of letters to form , reading 
downwards, six other words. 

SHEEBR 

YTRETE 

INSULTED 

dolly had a headache. 

And her throat was feeling 
sore, 

We had to bring the doctor— 

(The little boy next door!) 

He felt her pulse—looked at her 
tongue, 

And listened to her chest. 

Then said so very gravely ; 

“Your dolly needs a rest!” 

He found a bit of pencil, 

And scribbled on a pad, 

But the chemist (little Susie) 

Said the writing was too bad! 
Then Doctor John said: “Very 
well! 

I think Tve had enough. 

You'll have to change your 
doctor 

And went off in a huff! 

Capital letters 



; 

2 

J 


4 

■ 

r 

<5 

7 

8 




9 

to 




11 



\l2 





■ 

" 


M- 



£1 *‘\ 


t5 



•j 

m 

r 

17 

18 




J? 

20 



~ 

m 

21 

22 

23 




w 


2S 

26 






27 



28 


J 


~29~ 






Answer next week 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS : 1 Payout. 
5 At the stern. 8 Old measure¬ 
ment. 9 Species of duck. 11 
Label. 12 Positive terminal in.a 
battery. 13 Twists into a spiral. 
15 Joined with stitches. 16 Give 
out. 19 Quoted. 21 Started. 24 
Fasten. 26 Sly looks. 27 Noise. 
28 Tree. 29 Subject-matter. 

READING DOWN : 1 Fixed. 

2 Position. 3 Arm joint. 4 Plank 
of fir tree. 5 Fuss. 6 Gave food. 
7 Entertain. 10 Insertion. 14 To 
contract. 15 Animal whose fur is 
much used for coats. 17 Metric 
unit of length. 18 Dialect. 20 
Instant (abbreviated). 22 Snake¬ 
like fish. 23 Precious stone. 25 
Female sheep. 


Lady with the 

JJere is a way of 
making a small 
lavender pouch which 
can be easily tucked 

away in a dress or _ 

handbag. 

From a coloured 
magazine cut out the 
head and shoulders 
of a lady (A) and 
paste on card. Then 
get a small sweets bag 
and colour it as seen 
at B. Put dried 
lavender into the bag, 
insert the head, and 
then fasten securely 
at the neck with a 
narrow ribbon. The 
completed Lavender 
Lady (C) is ' then 
ready. 


lavender 



A touch of red 

The answer to each of the fol¬ 
lowing chics contains the word 
RED. How quickly can you find 
all eight answers? 

Relatives 

Ending a number 

Begins a Worcestershire town 

A fragment 

In the name of one of our great 
kings 

Esteem or trust 

In something holy 

In a boat for bringing up mud 

ISLANDS OFF 
SCOTLAND 

There arc hundreds of islands 
off the coasts of Scotland , and 
here are the names of seven of the 
Better known. But the letters in 
each name have been jumbled; see 
how quickly you can find all seven 
islands. 

DALNETHS; EKROYN; 
RANAR; YILAS; AJRU; 
LUML; TUBE. 


Bitty the cowboy 


JJu-LY had already made friends 
at the seaside—and already 
they were arguing about their 
favourite TV cowboys. 

“Bronco is a much better rider 
than Cheyenne,” maintained Billy 
stoutly. 

“Of course he’s not,” retorted 
his friend. 

It was a discussion that could 
go on and on, but it was inter¬ 
rupted by Daddy asking them if 
they would like a ride on the 
donkeys. Imagine their delight 
when they found the saddles each 
carried the name of a television 
cowboy. 

“I bags Bronco,” cried Billy 
running his eyes over the saddles 
of the donkeys. 

“ I bags Cheyenne,” said his 
friend. “I'll show you who is the 
better rider.” 

But when the donkeys set off 
along the sand they only jogged 


'JhfE pillar box contains small 
packets addressed to the 
capitals of six European countries. 
Start with the letter in the top 
left-hand corner and move, in any 
direction, to form the names of 
the six capitals. 

SAY THIS QUICKLY 

Purely seaside shoe shops should 
shut at six sharp. 


Example: danger, ranged. 

1. She c_with a situation well 

if given s.... to use her 
initiative. 

2. I trust you will obtain the 

information and v.... it to me 
at an e_ date. 

3. Your s...... suggestions will 

never be heard among so much 
noise and b. 


NAME THE WRITER 
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^he name of a famous writer of stories for children is suggested in 
these illustrations. How quickly can you find that name? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Capital letters. UST WEEK’S ANSWER 
Oslo; Lisbon; 

Paris; Lon¬ 
don; Madrid; 

Rome. A touch 
of red. Kind¬ 
red; hund-red; 

Red - ditch ; 
sh-red ; Alf¬ 
red ; c-red-it; 
sac-red; d-red- 
ger. Islands 
off Scotland, 

Shetland ; Orkney ; Arran ; Islay ; 
Jura; Mull; Bute. Name the writer. 

Find the cricketer. 
SHEEBR 
HARVEY 
YTRETE 

ALL CHANGE! 

1 copes, scope. 2 relay, early. 
3 subtle, bustle. 4 draw, ward. 
5 debar, bread. 6 pans, span. 
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(Hans) Andersen. 


along at a steady pace—nothing 
like cowboy ponies—and as they 
turned back to the starting point 
the two boys were exactly level. 

“Come on. donkey,” cried Billy. 
But in his excitement his foot 
slipped out of the stirrup and he 
felt himself falling. Just in time 
he managed to grab the donkey 
round the neck. 

His friend hooted with laughter. 
In fact, he laughed so much that 
he, too, slipped—and both boys 
crossed the line clinging desper¬ 
ately to the donkeys’ heads. 

“You’re a fine pair of cow¬ 
boys,” chuckled the owner as he 
helped them to their feet. “More 
like Mickey Mouse and Donald 
Duck!” 


this week’s 

BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the 
following famous people: 

27th August Sir Donald Brad¬ 
man 

28th August John Betjeman, 
poet 

29th August Richard Atten¬ 
borough actor 
30th August Lord Rutherford, 
scientist (d. 1937) 
31st August Sir Edward Boyle, 
M.P., Financial 
Secretary to the ■ 
Treasury 

1st Sept. Yvonne de Carlo, 
film actress 

2nd Sept. Jack Petersen, 
former boxing 
champion 


PLEASE INCLUDE ME 


ALL CHANGE! 

In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 
sentence are anagrams; that is , they consist of the same 
letters re-arranged. The dots stand for the missing letters. 

Answers are given below 


4.. A soldier of olden times would 
d... his sword to w... off 
attack. 

5. Poverty must not d_people 

from obtaining their daily 

b.... 

6. We scoured all the pots and 
p... and made the kitchen 
spick and s... 



T IIE little dog lends a happy touch to this picture, which will be 
a lovely one if coloured by paints or crayons. Before doing so, 
cut it out, paste on thin card, and allow to dry. 
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RUNNER TAKES 
TO THE AIR 

Martin Hyman hopes to fly a mile 
in a pedal-powered plane 



JJartin Hyman, holder of the 
British six miles record and 
a teacher at Eggars Grammar 
School, Alton, is planning to fly . 
under his own power. 

The machine he will fly later 
this year is an 80-foot wing-span 
aircraft designed by two post, 
graduate aeronautical engineers at 
Southampton University, David 
Williams and Ann Marsden. It is 
“powdered" by pedals! 

Under test conditions Martin 
Hyman was able to produce a 
long-sustained effort of more than 
.5 brake horse-power. Other men 
who were tested, including cyclists, 
could produce a large power out¬ 
put but were unable to keep up 

Jackie Sewell 
is off to 
Rhodesia 

Jackie Sewell, the former Eng¬ 
land inside-forward, who 
played for Notts County, Sheffield 
Wednesday, Aston Villa, and Hull 
City, spent most of the Summer 
playihg and coaching in Northern 
Rhodesia. He became so popular 
that he has now been persuaded 
to emigrate to Lpsaka with his 
family to become chief, coach to 
the City of Lusaka F.C. 


a sustained effort as long as the 
long-distance runner. 

Martin Hyman hopes to become 
the first man in the British Com¬ 
monwealth to fly for one mile in 
a plane powered by the pilot. As 
the course is to be a figure eight 
encircling two posts half a mile 
apart, he is at present polishing 
up his gliding at Lasham Airport 
under instructor John Everitt (pic¬ 
tured right). 

Mr. Hyman will be insured for 
£40,000 when he takes off, but 
he does hot expect the flight to 
be dangerous. If the flight is suc¬ 
cessful, the makers of the plane 
will receive a prize of £5.000 
offered by the director of an 
engineering firm. 


BRITAIN’S PONIES 
ON SHOW 

]\Jore than 600 entries have been 
received for the children’s 
riding and jumping competitions 
in the National Pony Show which 
is to be held at the Great York¬ 
shire Showground, Harrogate, on 
Friday and Saturday. 

The show is organised by the 
National Pony Society, which was 
founded in 1893 to encourage the 
breeding and registration of polo 
and riding ponies, and to foster 
the breeds of mountain and moor¬ 
land ponies of the British Isles. 

Classes will be held for Dales, 
Fells, Exmoor, Dartmoor, New 
Forest, Connemaras, Shetland, two J 
of. the three Welsh breeds, and 
Palomino and polo ponies. 

Palominos are bred strictly for 
their colour—a pale golden chest¬ 
nut with a silvery white mane and . 
tail; Welsh ponies usually provide 
the stock from which Palominos 
are reproduced. 

Richmond is 
100 years old 

Richmond Rugby Club is 
100 years old this season. 
The centenary celebrations open 
on Saturday when the Richmond 
XV are to meet a team of inter¬ 
nationals which is being raised by 
Major-General Reginald Hobbs, 
President of the Rugby Union. 

The match takes place at 
Twickenham, and among the out¬ 
standing players who have ac¬ 
cepted invitations are Ken Scot¬ 
land, the Scottish full-back; 
Richard Sharp of England; and 
those flying wingers Tony Reilly 
(Ireland) and Arthur Smith (Scot¬ 
land). 

Major-General Hobbs has been 
associated with the. Richmond 
club for many years. A former 
player, he is one of nearly 100 
Richmond stars who gained inter¬ 
national honours. 
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Now Eric Bedser 
bows out 


'J'he Surrey v. Glamorgan match 
at the Oval this week will be 
Eric Bedser’s last game in first- 
class cricket. His twin brother 
Alec retired at the end of last 
season, and now Eric has decided 
to do the same, to continue their 
almost inseparable association in 
their office equipment business. 

It was in 1938 that the Bedser 
brothers left the solicitors’ office 
where they worked to seek fame 
with the Surrey C.C.C. At that 


time they were both medium- 
paced bowlers and as the County 
were overstaffed with this type of 
bowler Eric decided to change to 
off-breaks. 

Although he has been somewhat 
overshadowed by his brother, Eric 
Bedser has been a valiant and 
untiring servant of the Oval club. 
He retires with the fine all-round 
figures of more than 15,000 runs 
and over 800 wickets. His big 
genial figure will be missed. 




Busy week for 
our athletes 


JJritain’s athletes have a busy 
week ahead of them. On 
Friday our women meet ' West 
Germany at Oberhausen; on 
Saturday the men compete 
against West Germany at Dort¬ 
mund; and the following Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday both teams will 
be in Warsaw for the match 
against Poland. 

Gordon Pirie is one of the six 
runners named for the 5,000 
metres or 10,000 metres, but after 
his recent performance in Sweden, 
where he ran the 1,500 metres in 
3 minutes 43.4 seconds, it is pos¬ 
sible that he might be asked to 
run in this event. 

For Gordon this tour will bring 
to an end a career which has kept 
him in the very forefront of 
athletics for nearly 15 years. He 
is to retire at the end of the 
season. 

With the European and Empire 


Games to be held next year, the 
selectors have chosen a number 
of young athletes who have not 
previously been abroad with 
British teams. 

Youngest member of the team 
is 16-year-old Lorraine Winfield 
of Millfield School, Somerset, 
whose long-jumping has made 
such rapid advancement this 
Summer. 

THE NEW HEAD 

"WThen the boys of Cranbrook 
School in Kent return, this 
term they will find their new 
headmaster installed. He is likely 
to be a very popular one—par¬ 
ticularly with the rugby players. 

For the new head is John Ken- 
dall-Carpenter, the former Oxford 
and England captain who was 
capped 23 times between 1949 and 
1954. 


Champion on water-skis 



With a leap of 77 feet, twelve- 
year-old John Wiegert has 
become junior world water- 
ski-jumping champion. He 
is seen in action at Cypress 
Gardens, Florida, 

STUMPING 

WITHOUT 
A BREAK 

Jimmy Binks, the stocky little 
Yorkshire wicket-keeper, is 
one of the best and most con¬ 
sistent stumpers in first-class 
cricket. Recently he broke the 
record of 222 consecutive appear¬ 
ances set up by his predecessor in 
the. Yorkshire team, Arthur Wood. 
Jimmy has claimed more than 470 
victims behind the stumps since 
making his County debut in 1955. 


Fine performance by 
boy cricketers 

jgiR John Deane’s Grammar 
School at Northwich, Cheshire, 
recently completed its best-ever' 
cricket season. 

Unbeaten in school games—in¬ 
cluding the dismissal of Sale 
Grammar School for 17 runs!— 
the school entered the Mid- 
Cheshire Cricket Knock-out and 
beat three adult teams to qualify 
for the final at their first attempt. 

Here they lost by only 21 runs 
to Winnington Park, reigning 
champions of the 32-strong Man¬ 
chester Association. 

The school hope to be as 
strong next season, for only four 
members of the team have left. 
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